A NOTE ON FAULKNER'S EARLY 
ATTEMPTS AT THE SHORT STORY 


by CLEANTH BROOKS 


One has to be very charitable not to dismiss as mere hackwork the 
character sketches and short short-stories that Faulkner published in The 
Double Dealer and the New Orleans Times-Picayune in 1925. Furthermore, 
one can scarcely plead in extenuation of their awkwardness the youthfulness 
of the author, for Faulkner was writing his very promising first novel, 
Soldier’s Pay, during the very months that saw the publication of these 
New Orleans Sketches. Soldier’s Pay was not in the least inept. It is in fact 
a quite remarkable piece of work and was regarded as such by most of 
those who reviewed it in 1926. By contrast, nearly all the short stories that 
the young writer contributed to the Times-Picayune are trivial, and the 
writing is forced and artificial where it is not simply hackneyed. 

The principal interest in these sketches lies, as a matter of fact, in their 
foreshadowings of what was to come in the later works. Carvel Collins has 
dealt with the more important of these anticipations in his excellent intro- 
duction to the Sketches. What I shall be concerned with in this short essay 
will be some of the literary influences that they manifest. 

One might expect to see in them the impress of Sherwood Anderson 
since Faulkner and Anderson were both living in New Orleans during the 
early months of 1925 and Anderson had encouraged the younger man to 
pursue a literary career and was directly responsible for the publication of 
his first novel. But no obvious reflection of Anderson’s style occurs in the 
New Orleans Sketches—or in Soldier's Pay, for that matter—and there is 
sufficient reason why there should not be. 

Though Faulkner liked Anderson as a person and admired intensely 
aspects of his work, he judged Anderson to be Jacking in literary sophistica- 
tion. During the very period in which Faulkner was seeing him almost daily 
in New Orleans, he declared in print that Anderson—who by this time had 
published some nine books and was in his fiftieth year—had “not matured 


1. Carvel Collins chose this title for his collection of all this New Orleans material, 
which Random House published in 1958. Though the Double Dealer vignettes resemble 
Theophrastan “characters,” the Picayune series are best described as short short-stories. 
However abbreviated and jejeune, they attempt to do more than merely depict a type; 
they embody a definite narrative line. Compare “The Cobbler” (four paragraphs) pub- 
lished in The Double Dealer with “The Cobbler” (twelve paragraphs) as published in 
the Times-Picayune. 
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yet.” 2? Even Winesburg, Ohio, for which Faulkner had high praise, “would 
have become mawkish,” so Faulkner observed, “had [it] been done as a 
full-length novel.” But “the gods had looked out for him”: they had told hin 
where to stop. In the very next year, 1926, Faulkner published a parody of 
Anderson’s style. The parody is rather innocently amusing and not cruel, as 
was Hemingway’s take-off on Anderson in The Torrents of Spring, but the 
fact of the parody makes quite clear that the young Faulkner had fully 
emancipated himself from any disposition to imitate Anderson? In 1997 
appeared Mosquitoes, where under the name of Dawson Fairchild, Ander. 
son’s naiveté and literary shortcomings come in for detailed analysis— 
though it must be conceded that some of Anderson’s real virtues are also 
given their due. 


Though one would not, in view of Faulkner’s keen sense of Anderson's 
special limitations as a literary artist, expect to find obvious instances of 
his influence in Faulkner’s writings, yet in one special way Anderson's 
example, I believe, did help shape the New Orleans sketches and some of 
Faulkner's stories published elsewhere during the early 1930's. 


The first section of Winesburg, Ohio, entitled “The Book of the Gro- 
tesque,” constitutes an introduction to the stories that follow it: they are to 
be about “grotesques,” and a grotesque as Anderson conceived him is a 
person who has seized upon one truth and taken it to be the whole truth, 
In trying to live by this partial truth, he has warped and disorted his whole 
life. 

As the story teller put it in “The Book of the Grotesque”: “It was the 
truths that made the people grotesques. The old man had quite an elaborate 
theory concerning the matter. It was his notion that the moment one of the 
people took one of the truths to himself, called it his truth, and tried to 
live his life by it, he became grotesque and the truth he embraced became 
a falsehood.” Most of the inhabitants of Winesburg are grotesques in this 
sense; many, though by no means all of them, are frustrated, unhappy, and 
defeated people. Yet as the story teller observes, the “grotesques were not all 
horrible. Some were amusing, some almost beautiful, and one, a woman all 
drawn out of shape, hurt the old man by her grotesqueness.” 


The stories implied by the sketches that Faulkner published in The 
Double Dealer tell of loss or hurt or aspirations still to be fulfilled. The 


2. See his essay on Anderson published by the Dallas Morning News for April 26, 
1925. Carvel Collins reprints it in William Faulkner: New Orleans Sketches. 

3. See Sherwood Anderson ¢ Other Famous Creoles, New Orleans, 1926. Ander- 
son’s feelings were hurt, and the two men were out of touch with each other hence- 
forward, but Anderson continued to express a high opinion of Faulkner’s talents (see 
Michael Millgate, The Achievement of William Faulkner (London, 1965, pp. 17-20) 
and Faulkner, in 1953, published a handsome tribute to Anderson (see Janes B. Meri- 
wether, Essays, Speeches, and Public Letters by William Faulkner (New York: Random 
House, 1965), pp. 3-10. 
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more fully developed narratives that appeared in the Times-Picayune have 
as their principal characters people who can fairly be called “grotesques” 
even in Anderson’s sense: * the little racehorse tout of “Mirrors of Chartres 
Street”; Jean-Baptiste, who, angry and disappointed with his life in America, 
means to rob a bank and who is deterred from crime because he hears some- 
one on the street playing a familiar Provencal air; the insanely suspicious 
husband of “Jealousy”; or the little jockey of “Cheest!” 

Like Anderson’s grotesques, Faulkner’s New Orleans characters have 
had their sorrows and frustrations. There is the priest who has not been able 
to sublimate his sexual longings; there is the cobbler who cannot forget the 
beautiful land of Tuscany in which he had been bom; there is the old couple 
in “Episode” who live by begging. Even so, all of these people have their 
imaginations and memories, which, if painful, are also still available, rich, 
and meaningful. The old couple, for example, relive their earlier life so 
well in memory that they can still retain a glow that attacts the attention of 
the artist who sees them still alive with fulfilled meaning. They are not 
grayed over with the pathos that settles over so many of the inhabitants of 
Anderson’s small town of the Middle West. 

A comparison of the pieces collected in New Orleans Sketches with 
the stories published by Faulkner in 1930-1931 reveals a remarkable advance. 
Even if we regard the Sketches as a perfunctory effort and not representa- 
tive of Faulkner's full powers at the time, the growth in his artistic power 
between 1925 and 1930 is spectacular. From the fumblings of “Jealousy” 
or “Damon and Pythias Unlimited” he had arrived at the brilliant accom- 
plishment of “Dry September” and “A Rose for Emily.” 

Some of these early stories,5 notably “Miss Zilphia Gant,” “Smoke,” 
“Dry September,” and “A Rose for Emily” can tell us a great deal about 
the young author who had not yet but was soon—just in the early 1930's— 
beginning to find a market for his short stories. In the first place, they show 


4, Williams L. Phillips has pointed out that Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio is “peopled 
by characters whose twisted lives interlock to form a tangled myth of the grotesque” and 
has argued that the “method of Faulkner’s Yoknapatawpha is an elaboration of the 
Winesburg method.” (See his “Sherwood Anderson’s ‘Two Prize Pupils,’ ” The University 
of Chicago Magazine, 47 [January, 1955], 12.) Of the latter statement I am not so sure: 
Yoknapatawpha has some strange characters, but few are grotesques in Anderson’s sense 
and even they are much more than grotesques. My argument here is that the characters 
of the New Orleans Sketches and of some of the early stories are grotesques on Ander- 
son’s model. 

5. It is impossible—at least at the present time—to date precisely the composition 
of Faulkner’s stories. But there is extant a record of Faulkner's attempt to place his stories 
with magazines in which James B. Meriwether has ascertained that the earliest dated 
attempt (to place “Idyll in the Desert”) was “before Jan. 23, 1930” and the latest of 
the stories to be discussed in this essay (“A Rose for Emily”) was “before March 25, 
1930” (see Meriwether’s The Literary Career of William Faulkner, Princeton University 
Library, 1961, pp. 173, 174). I am asuming that these stories were probably written 
during 1929, though of course the date might have been earlier. 
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him settling into his native territory, and some of the credit for this nudge 
in the proper direction ought to go to Anderson. Faulkner recalled that 
Anderson had told him—presumably in 1925 during their association in 
New Orleans: “Youre a country boy; all you know is that little patch up 
there in Mississippi where you started from” * but assured him that this was 
sufficient for a proper subject matter. 

In this connection it may be significant that the most powerful of the 
New Orleans Sketches, “The Liar,” has nothing to do with New Orleans at 
all, but has its setting in the backcountry; moreover, its principal characters, 
Ek and Lafe, possess good Yoknapatawpha names. The full-scale early 
stories “Miss Zilphia Gant” and “A Rose for Emily” are also associated with 
Jefferson and Yoknapatawpha County. 

“Smoke” too has a Yoknapatawpha setting, but though it is the weakest 
of these early Yoknapatawpha stories, it has a certain importance as indicat- 
ing the influence on Faullmer of a popular short story writer of the time, an 
influence that has hitherto gone unnoticed, that of Irvin S$. Cobb (1876- 
1944). Cobb was almost as gimmicky as O. Henry—whose general influence 
suffuses the New Orleans Sketches—and quite as light-weight in his pre- 
sentation of character and theme. But he was immensely popular: Faulkner 
as a young man must have read his Cosmopolitan and Saturday Evening 
Post stories, and Cobb’s example may have helped confirm Faulkner in 
using what was to become his characteristic material. Though Cobb was 
bom in Paducah, Kentucky, the culture reflected in his stories, that of 
western Kentucky, is continuous with that of west Tennessee and north 
Mississippi. The special heroes of many of Cobb’s stories are Confederate 
veterans, most of whom had served with General Nathan Bedford Forrest. 
Forrest is, of courst, the special Confederate hero of north Mississippi and 
of a number of Faulkner’s own Civil War stories. 

The character who dominates a number of Cobb’s early stories is old 
Judge Priest. The judge, a Civil War veteran, like Faulkner’s Judge Dukin- 
field in “Smoke,” has a faithful Negro servant on whom he depends utterly 
and who is his veritable shadow. Faulkner’s Judge Dukinfield and his serv- 
ant Joe owe, I suspect, a good deal to Cobb’s Judge Priest and his servant 
Jeff Poindexter. 

One of the mysteries of Judge Dukinfield’s death is how the murderer 
could have got unobserved past Uncle Joe dozing in his “wire-mended 
splint chair” in the passageway to the Judge’s office. Judge Priest's Jeff 
also is known to doze while he waits for the old judge to gather up his 
papers toward quitting time. He can doze even while learning “against a 
bookrack” in the Judge’s office. 

Judge Priest has also probably left his impress on the man who manages 
to discover Dukinfield’s murder: Gavin Stevens. Gavin is a much younger 


6. Meriwether, Essays, Speeches, p. 8. 
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man than Priest and he boasts degrees from Harvard and Heidelberg. But 


though lacking in impressive degrees, Judge Priest is something of a scholar. 
At all events he is a sound student of human nature, a wise counselor, and 


| as such he is accorded great respect by the community in which he lives. 


Like Gavin Stevens, Judge Priest is also an amateur detective, and one of 


: Cobb’s books about Priest is actually entitled Judge Priest Turns Detective. 


There are some fairly specific parallels that may indicate Faulkner’s— 


: pethaps unconscious—borrowings from Cobb. One of Cobb’s stories tells 
' how a Confederate veteran, on his way home from Virginia, was killed by 
bushwhackers in the mountains of east Tennessee, just as in Faulkner's 


“Mountain Victory” Major Saucier Weddell, returning from the Virginia 
campaigns to his home in Mississippi, is killed by a Unionist mountaineer 
as he makes his way through east Tennessee. Judge Priest has a cook who, 
like that admirable woman who looks after the Compson family in The 
Sound and the Fury, is named Dilsey. In Soldier’s Pay Faullmer tells us 
that Cadet Love’s eyes were “like two oysters.” I had always supposed that 
he was remembering Joyce’s description of John Henry Menton’s “oyster 
eyes’ and perhaps he was. But a character in Cobb’s “The Life of an Ant” 
has an eye “the color of a boiled oyster,’ and Cobb could not have borrowed 
from Joyce. His story antedates Ulysses by seven years. 

Parallels of the sort I have mentioned are in themselves trivial, and are 
cited here merely to point the connection. But one device that Faulkner 
possibly borrowed from Cobb has real importance. Almost all of Cobb’s 
Judge Priest stories are told in the first person by a well-informed member 
of the community. The teller himself is not involved in the plot and his 
fortunes are not at stake, but he is a good observer and something of a 
raconteur. Such a mode of narration is the staple device in the stories 
printed not only in Knight's Gambit, where it is Gavin Stevens who plays 
detective, but in many other Faullmer stories, including such early ones as 
“Miss Zilphia Gant” and “A Rose for Emily.” Whereas Cobb uses the device 
perfunctorily and sometimes almost absent-mindedly, Faulkner employed 
it intelligently and responsibly. In Faulkner’s skillful hands, such a narrator 
of the story—often a mere nameless observer—takes on something of the 
quality of the Sophoclean chorus, voicing the expectations and anxieties of 
the community and reflecting—often to the great benefit of the reader’s 
comprehension—the community's values and basic assumptions. 

“Idyll in the Desert,” though it does not have a Yoknapatawpha setting, 
is told by a minor character. “Idyll” is a story of romantic love in which an 
older woman deserts her home and its comforts to go out to Arizona to 
nurse her lover, a younger man thought to be dying of tuberculosis. After he 
tecovers and goes back to the East, she stays on at the desolate camp for 
ten years, in the firm faith that he will some day return to her. (Such is the 
faith of Alice Hindman in Winesburg, Ohio). Meantime, she has contracted 
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the disease herself; and at the end of the story, her lover, on a wedding trip 
with his new bride, passes without noticing it a figure lying on a stretcher 
beside the railroad track in an Arizona town. It is the woman who had 
nursed him back to health, now waiting to be put on a train that will take 
her to a Los Angeles hospital and her death. We do not learn enough about 
the older woman or about her lover to credit completely the sacrifice that 
she makes or to find any basis for her confidence that he will return to her, 
In any case, the meeting at the end involves a most improbable coincidence, 

Yet it is interesting to observe Faulkner's method for persuading the 
reader to believe in the situation and in his characters. Here the narrator, 
Crump, the Arizona mail rider, is something of a wit and a teller of yams 
full of humorous exaggeration. He is obviously highly sympathetic with the 
woman who has sacrificed herself, and yet the detachment that he maintains 
does a good deal to avoid the sort of sentimentality that would be ruinous. 
This method of narration (by an outsider who is a remarkable teller of 
yams) was to become a favorite method for Faulkner. His great narrator 
is, of course, V.K. Ratliff. 

In “Miss Zilphia Gant” Faulkner also makes use of this device, and 
here its effectiveness is enhanced by the fact that the narrator is a member 
of the community. He is not close to Miss Gant, but he is interested in her 
strange life, and reflects, admirably though quietly, the impact on the 
community of her scandalous and outrageous story. 

Mrs. Gant, Zilphia’s mother, is a grotesque in Sherwood Anderson's 
sense. Her powerful, neurotic personality forces her daughter into a like 
grotesque distortion. The “truth” that Mrs. Gant grasps and proceeds to 
build her life around is that men are not trustworthy. When her own 
husband runs off with another woman, Mrs. Gant leaves her daughter with 
a neighbor, goes out with a borrowed pistol, executes summary vengeance 
on the guilty couple, and then returns to her dressmaking shop and devotes 
her energies to protecting her daughter from men. Faulkner’s story might 
have been entitled “The Daughter of the Amazon,” for this fierce and 
narrow woman, though she wanted a daughter and is passionately devoted 
to her, hates all males. She succeeds in warping her daughter away from 
the marriage that might have saved her for a normal life. Faulkner was 
very much interested in the theme of repression and the effect of an ur- 
natural environment upon a growing child. He was to make powerful use 
of this kind of conditioning in his account of Joe Christmas in Light in 
August. The psychic wounds that Joe received first from his being brought 
up in an orphanage and, later, from his foster parents, set him at war with 
the world forever after. 

Faulkner is also in this story much concerned with the psychology of 
terror, especially with the state of a person who is trapped and awaiting 
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the blow. Miss Zilphia tells herself: “Something is about to happen to me” 
and in doing so, anticipates Temple Drake’s unbelieving comment on her 
own state of mind: “Something is happening to me.” 

“Miss Zilphia Gant,” however, looks forward more immediately to 
another early but much abler story: “A Rose for Emily,” a horror story 
regarded as one of the most “Gothic” that Faulkner ever wrote. But the 
reader misses the meaning of the story if all that he derives from it is an 
experience of horror for its own sake. As in “Miss Zilphia Gant,” the 
narator is a citizen of the town, but he speaks in a much fuller way for 
the community than does the man who tells Miss Zilphia’s story. 

Miss Emily, like Miss Zilphia, has been warped by family repression— 
less spectacularly than Miss Zilphia and in a more plausible way. For 
Miss Emily is not the child of a mad Amazon who kills her husband and 
protects her daughter with a shotgun. She is the daughter of a selfish, 
dominating father, proud of his family name, who thinks that none of the 
young men who call on his daughter is good enough for her and who 
succeeds in driving them all away. When he dies—his wife has long been 
dead—Miss Emily stays on in the old shabby-genteel house and goes mad, 
gradually and almost imperceptibly. 

In one of the Winesburg, Ohio stories, Alice Hindman, twenty-seven 
years old and unmarried, who did “not want Ned Currie or any other man” 
but who did want “to be loved,” undresses on a rainy night, goes out of 
her empty house onto the streets of the little town, and walks and, then 
runs, naked in the rain. Later, inside her room, she asks herself: “What is 
the matter with me? I will do something dreadful if I am not careful. .. .” 
Turning her face “to the wall, [she] began trying to force herself to face 
bravely the fact that many people must live and die alone, even in 
Winesburg.” 

Anderson’s story “Adventure” is as typical of his work as Faulkner’s 
story of Miss Emily Grierson is of his, and both Alice and Emily are sisters 
of the woman in The Waste Land who cries out “What shall I do now? 
What shall I do? / I shall rush out as I am, and walk the street / With 
ny hair down, so. What shall we do to-morrow? / What shall we ever do?” 

Repression and neurosis, boredom and despair: these are some of the 
recurrent themes of twentieth-century literature. But every genuine artist 
will express them in his own way: Eliot’s rich woman is bored and hysteri- 
cal; Anderson’s Winesburg spinster, mildly neurotic; Faulkner’s Miss Emily, 
quietly mad. But madness in the hands of a true artist can be rendered 
meaningful. Faulkner’s special device for rendering it so in “A Rose for 
Emily” is his use of the unnamed narrator, in this instance, a perceptive 
and intelligent observer of Miss Emily’s bizarre life who is at the same 
time an eloquent—though in a quiet and understated way—mouthpiece 
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for the community which is scarcely aware of the deep ambiguity of i 
attitude toward her. The narrator can provide us with an insight into tha 
attitude and can make the perceptive reader understand why the Jefferson 
community accords Miss Emily, at the end, something of the dignity of g 
tragic character who may transgress greatly and terribly as, for example 
Oedipus did, yet who, nevertheless, commands a certain awesome admin. 
tion.” 

7. R. P. Warren and I have discussed these issues in Understanding Fiction (New 
York: Appleton-Century Crofts, 1950). 


